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CITY YOUTHS AND COUNTRY 


FARMS 


Ir is common knowledge that the production 
of food takes human labor in generous amounts. 
It is also fairly well known that searcity of farm 
labor presents to us as well as to our allies one 
serious though perhaps not glamorous or dra- 
matie problem. Together with industry, the 
farmer is turning to women and _ high-school 
youth for help. Industry on the whole did not 
like to use women—at first. It would seem, 
however, that the performance of women on the 
job has helped industrial management change 
its mind about the practicalities of just where 
woman’s place really is under stress of total war. 

It is obvious to some that the use of women 
and youth on farms will have to become far 
more general than one would wish. The inex- 
perience of such workers is, of course, one of 
the main and reasonable facts which make farm- 
ers a bit resistive to acceptance of woman labor 
and youth labor. But accept them they must. 

Part of the relief from crucial labor shortage 
on farms is being attempted by Congressional 
action. Funds have been provided for manag- 
ing and manipulating possible new sources of 
farm labor. The responsibility has been as- 
signed, under the effective direction of Chester 
Davis, to the directors of agricultural extension 
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By 
F. B. KNIGHT 
IN CHARGE OF THE VICTORY FARM 
VOLUNTEERS, U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
of the several states. The Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture will presumably 
have all the opportunities for guidance and 
direction that are needed or that it earns, the 
hard and real way, by providing guidance that 
is adequate—perhaps at times even a bit auda- 
cious enough to meet the dire facts of a grow- 
ing world food shortage. 

Two organizations are worth the careful study 
of school administrators: The Woman's Land 
Army, and the Victory Farm Volunteers com- 
posed of youth. These, alphabetically, are the 
WLA and the VF V. How many thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of town and city women 
and youth will work on farms as members of the 
WLA and VFV will depend on how tough the 
going gets for the nation as a whole during 1943 
and beyond. 

There are several facts and possibilitres which 
deserve attention. 

1. Farm labor shortages are real now, though 
perhaps not desperate. They can become vio- 
lently serious if the war lasts through the next 
few years. 

2. We can learn much and by-pass many 
blunders by studying the suecessful experiences 
of England and Canada. They have had to use 
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women and youth, and food production has been 
gratifying indeed. 

3. The problems of using city women and 
youth on farms are more complicated and stub- 
born than one would think at first blush. But 
these problems can be and are being solved. 

4. There is no undue trusting to Lady Luck 
relative to this year or to the even more severe 
needs of 1944 and 1945. Responsible and 
thoughtful men and women in the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington and in the agri- 
cultural-extension services of every state are 
keenly aware of the crucial needs and are realis 
tically and competently at work. Here is one 
phase of the total war effort which is not weak- 
ened by neglect, confusion, or wishful thinking. 

5. The liberal use of city people on country 
farms, with plenty of hard work, lots of sweat, 
but few if any tears, can be made a great op- 
portunity for the rural and urban factions of 
our total nation if they give up misunderstand- 
ing each other. The city view of the country 
based on tourist trips and vaeation playtime has 
never paid us. A view of agriculture based on 
experience in its day-in and day-out hard work 
may prove a basis of real appreciation. Also, 
when the farmer discovers the fact that city 
people can and will work hard, his views of the 
“city slicker” may be very profitably revised. 

6. It may well prove advantageous to budget 
the eurriculum of city high schools so that their 
youth may go out to work not only with excel- 
lent intentions and splendid attitudes (orienta- 
tion lectures) but, also, with a few basie agri- 
eultural skills already mastered. It would be 
exceedingly inconvenient for city high schools 
to teach boys in the winter time how to run a 
tractor instead of how to pivot on a basketball 
floor, but such emergency teaching may yet be 
indieated. 

The sending of squads of high-school boys and 
girls to our colleges of agriculture for short 
intensive training during the winter would seem 
a pipe dream now—for such would take away 


the hero in the senior play, break up the rhythm 


Events... 
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of class organization, and might even cause diffi- 
culty in state reimbursements based on average 
daily attendance. 

But with our agricultural colleges and their 
farms, equipment, and livestock available and 
their classrooms getting empty of students of 
military age, we may yet train city youths for 
farms for the same reason that we train their 
older brothers for the Army—total war. The in- 
convenience of training farm workers will be 
less and less impressive as the need for food 
becomes more and more evident. 

7. On the whole, the need for city youth on 
country farms gives the high school and publie 
educational administration a real opportunity to 
demonstrate ability to co-operate with others— 
agricultural-extension services, which are re- 
sponsible, and farmers, who are also ineon- 
venienced. It is our chance to make real farm 
work count both for food production on the one 
hand and as a useful educational experience 
for high-school youth on the other hand. The 
high schools have already begun to meet the 
obvious need for more and better mathematies 
and science; they will, it is certain, see to it that 
the great labor pools, which their student bodies 
are, contribute willingly and effectively to food 
production. In such planning, the U. S. Office 
of Edueation is giving each state department of 
education an excellent example to study and be 
influenced by. 

8. Parents and teachers need not be unduly 
apprehensive about the dangers of farming, the 
risks of a day’s work, or the experience of sleep- 
ing in a strange bed. City youth on country 
farms will be well supervised, work and living 
conditions will be seen to, and fair wages will 
be paid. While the supervisory system will not 
be perfect, the city youth will come back to town, 
in an overwhelming majority, weighing more, 
with tougher muscles, clearer eyes, better sleep- 
ing habits, together with the priceless sense of 
having helped their country, and with a broader 
view of life beeause they, too, worked on food 


production. 





THE TEACHER-SHORTAGE MAY 
REACH 90,000 BY SEPTEMBER 
Own the basis of a “reeent survey by the U. S. 
Office of Edueation,” press reports from Wash- 


ington, June 26, predicted that 90,000 replace- 
ments would be needed in September if the pub- 
lie schools are to be adequately staffed for the 
coming year. As earlier reports indicated, the 
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situation is most acute in the rural communities; 
it is said, indeed, that no fewer than 160,000 
But 
confined to the open- 
Fully 10 per cent 


of the teaching personnel in the urban schools, 


rural-sehool teachers have left the service. 
the difficulties are not 
country and village schools. 


according to the report, have been drawn into 
other fields. All this despite the WMC deelara- 
tion that teaching is an “essential” occupation, 

Ben W. Frazier, of the Office of Edueation 
staff, is quoted as saying: 


The shortage of teachers is growing very rapidly. 
While the situation is very serious in rural com 
munities it is fully as bad in the city schools in 
such fields as mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
education. We must 13,000 


industrial replace 


mathematics teachers alone... . 


Margaret A. Hickey, chairman of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee, WMC, believes that “the 
most immediately available source of supply of 
teachers is the group whieh retired from teach- 


ing and left the labor market,” and the com- 
mission “has indorsed a proposal by the Office 


of Edueation which provides for an appropria- 


tion of about $4,000,000 to finance tuition- 
free teacher-training extension and refresher 


” 
eourses. 


A NEW AND VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN 
OPENS ON THE “U. S. HISTORY 
FRONT” 

A COMMITTEE, sponsored by the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley His- 
National Council 
for the Social Studies has been appointed to 


torical Association, and the 


make “a eomprehensive survey” of the “teaching 
of American history in the schools and colleges,” 
which is to be completed by October 1, 1943. 
Funds “close to $10,000” have been provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

All this is from an announcement in The New 
York Times, June 23, by Benjamin Fine, eduea- 
tional editor, who says that the project is an 
outgrowth of the recent Times survey. The com- 
mittee, it is reported, “plans to speeify the mini- 
mum essential elements of any good history 
course at the various school and college levels,” 
and an “evaluation is to be made of the history 
now being taught and the texts in use.” The 
number of pupils and students now enrolled in 


courses in American history in the elementary 
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The eom- 
that 


and high sehools will be determined. 
mittee “plans to suggest types of laws 
would list the specific objectives of social-studies 
and history courses,” since “legislatures are un- 
prepared to deeide which eurriecular contents will 
achieve the desired purposes or to specify the 
grade allocation of materials.” 

One of the most significant features of the 
study is to be a “nation-wide test to see how well 
This 


given to “representatives of various groups, both 


Americans know their history.” will be 


” 


school and publie.” The test is now being pre 
pared under the direction of Howard R. Ander 
son, associate professor of history, Cornell Uni 
versity, and director of the soeial studies in the 
high schools of Ithaca; Everet F. Lindquist, pro 
fessor of edueation, State University of Towa, 
and Walter W. Cook, associate professor of 
physical education, University of Minnesota, 
Members of the committee, it is announced, 
will include Edgar B. Wesley, professor of edu 
cation, University of Minnesota (direetor of the 
study) ; Theodore C. Blegen, 
School, University of Minnesota, and president, 
MVHA and Guy Stanton Ford, secretary, AHA 


(chairmen, ex-officio) ; Osear KF. Ander, head of 


dean, Graduate 


the department of history, Augustana College 
(Rock Ill.); Harold W. 


sistant professor of history, Stanford Univer 


Island, Bradley, as 
sitv; Philip G. Davidson, Jr., professor of his 
Seott College (Deeatur, Ga); 


Dwight L. Dumond, professor of history, Uni 


tory, Agnes 
versity of Michigan; John D. Hicks, chairman 
of the department of history, University of Wis- 
eonsin; Harold M. Long, head of the department 
of history, Junior-Senior High School, 
Falls (N. Y.); Joseph R. Strayer, associate pro 
fessor of history, Princeton University; Howard 
EK. Wilson, 


Harvard University. 


Glen 


associate professor of edueation, 


The report pronounces this to be “the first at 
tempt to establish standards for the teaching of 


American history.” As planned, it should be 
by far the 


attempt, but it is far from the first. 


most extensive and thoroughgoing 
Thirty-four 
years ago a “Committee of Eight” of the Amer 
ican Historical Association published a report 
specifying topics and their grade-placement for 


This had 


a far-reaching influence; in fact it was followed 


history courses in the lower schools. 


by a large majority of the public schools until 
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the curriculum-revision movement, beginning in 
1920, initiated what has been an inereasing trend 
against uniformity of any kind in school re- 
quirements. Praetically every series of ele- 
mentary and junior-high-school textbooks in 
American history until the early 1930’s followed 
the pattern set by this report. In the 1920’s, too, 
another committee of the AHA made a report 
which changed in many significant ways the 
recommendations of the first committee—but 
this report died a-borning, probably beeause of 
the trend mentioned. 

The present committee has before it a difficult 
as well as a most important task. Indeed, if it 
is to complete its work by October 1 and pro- 
vide a really helpful report, the task is no less 
than stupendous. The present writer here 
speaks both feelingly and advisedly. He was 
a member of the second AHA committee re- 
ferred to above; he was also director of a state 
curriculum study, limited to the elementary- 
school program, which, after more than two 
years of hard work, barely seratched the sur- 
face. From the latter experience, especially, 
and from his participation in a seore or more 
of educational surveys of various types, the 
present writer opines that “close to $10,000” is 
sadly insufficient if so important a job is to be 
done passing well. 

Beyond all this, the committee will almost eer- 
tainly encounter opposition from the edueational 
theorists, and their followers among public- 
school administrators, who have been inereas- 
ingly opposed to anything even remotely re- 
sembling uniformity in curriculum requirements, 
In an initialed “Event” in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 19, the present writer made bold to eriti- 
cize this opposition as insensitive to, and incon- 
sistent with, facets and needs that have been 
standing out like so many sore thumbs for more 
than a generation. It was thirty years ago that 
the present writer urged that a program of 
minimal essentials in history and other funda- 
mental subjects be required in all schools, and 
that the most advantageous grade-placement of 
erucial topics be determined and then adopted 
on a nation-wide basis. He urged that this be 
accomplished, however, by the voluntary co- 
operation of those responsible for school ecur- 
ricula and course schedules. The idea, now 
advanced, that such uniformity could or should 
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be insured by uniform legislation in each of 48 
states never entered his more or less innocent 
head. Apparently he was born too soon.— 
W. C. B. 

FOREIGN SCHOLARS SHARE HONOR- 
ARY DEGREES WITH AMERICANS 
THe conferring of degrees upon illustrious 

men and women by the universities and colleges 
of America, stressing as it does both the prae- 
tical and spiritual in our culture, is undoubt- 
edly a custom honored in the observance. It 
reflects credit both ways—upon the recipient of 
the award and upon the institution bestowing 
it. And now that the proportions of the world 
have so appreciably shrunk, these symbols of 
esteem are becoming more international in 
scope, as is evidenced by the following list of 
honorees : 

The Honorable Adelard Godbout, Premier of 
Quebee Province, Canada, was made Doctor of 
Laws by the Massachusetts State College (Am- 
herst) at its 73d commencement. The same de- 
gree was conferred upon Ralph R. Parker, di- 
rector, Rocky Mountain Laboratory of the 
United States; the Doctor of Science degree, 
upon Leonard 8. MeLaine, dominion ento- 
mologist of Canada; and the Master of Land- 
seape Architecture degree, upon Arthur K. 
Harrison, head of the department of landscape 
architecture at the college. 

Senor Enrique Penaranda, President of Bo- 
livia, was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Fordham University. The citation 
hailed Senor Penaranda as Bolivia’s “foremost 
soldier and statesman,’ and the Reverend 
Charles J. Deane, S.J., acting president of the 
university, commended the neighborliness and 
good will that had brought the president of a 
sister republic to the United States. In reply, 
Senor Penaranda expressed his gratitude in the 
name of the people of Bolivia and said that he 
anticipated a great “mission” for the Christian 
universities of the world when the war has left 
youth seeking “spiritual norms of life.” 

Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, 1938-42, cited as combining the highest 
qualities of both the old and the new China, 
was honored with the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters by Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Other degrees conferred by the university were: 
Doctor of Divinity, upon the Reverend George 
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A. Riggs, Baptist Missions executive in Puerto 
Rico, and the Reverend Finley Keech, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Fall River ( Mass.) ; Doe- 
tor of Science, Benjamin J. Wilson, mechanical 
division, research department of Leeds and 
Northrup; and Doctor of Laws, Charles C. 
Ward, president, State Teachers College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

Major General Ralph Royee, commander of 
the First Air Force, received the degree of 
Doctor of Engineering from the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, Houghton. 

William Albert Earl Wright, dean of instrue- 
tion, State Teachers College (Shippensburg, 
Pa.), was made honorary Doctor of Science by 
his Alma Mater, Gettysburg (Pa.) College. 

Dwight G. Burrage, Carl O. Carlson, George 
A. Heyhoe, and Joseph E. Taylor, who had 
served the institution for a total of 140 years, 
Doctor 
Doctor of Seience, Doctor of Divinity, and 
Doctor of Humanities by Doane College, Crete, 
Nebr. 
conferred. 

Roseoe Pulliam, president, Southern Illinois 
Normal University (Carbondale), was granted 
the degree of LL.D. by Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 

Georgia Harkness, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of religion, Mt. Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.), received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, and Gertrude Rand, psychologist, 
the degree of Doctor of Science from Wilson 
Miss Rand is now 


were made, respectively, of Letters, 


Dr. Carlson’s degree was posthumously 


College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
research associate in opththalmology on the 
Knapp Foundation, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 


EDUCATION MOBILIZES ITS MIDWEST 
FORCES 

A NOTABLE meeting, having as its purpose the 
study of postwar reconstruction, at home and 
abroad, with “educational implementation” in 
mind, took place at the University of Minnesota 
on May 15 and 16. 
Midwest Committee on Education and Postwar 
Reconstruction, attended by representatives of 
four states—leaders in business and labor, econo- 
mists, and academic folk in various fields. Dis- 
cussions, were led by Thomas Posey, West Vir- 
ginia State College (Institute); Leonard Haas, 
State Teachers College (Eau Claire, Wisc.) ; 


It was the meeting of the 
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Joseph E. Goodbar, lawyer and economist of 
New York City; and Arthur Gillett, member, 
Board of 


Theodore Brameld, associate professor of edu- 


Visitors, University of Wisconsin. 


cational philosophy, University of Minnesota, 


chairman of the meeting was re-elected for 
another year. 


The 


jeetives” : 


committee adopted as its “major ob- 


(1) The formation of a democratie world organi- 
zation with effective power behind it. 

(2) The organization of an International Edu 
cation Office as an essential part of any acceptable 
form of democratic international organization. 

(3) Formal representation of education at any 
peace conference from the time the conference is 
instituted until the end. 

(4) Continuous study of the social implementa 
tion of the generally approved recommendations of 
the National Resources Planning Board with regard 
to social security and education. 

(5) Continuous study of and planning for full 
employment and economic prosperity for the pur 
pose of securing the most complete life for the 
individual. 


TRAINING FOR MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE CONQUERED 
COUNTRIES 

Two unusual new groups of soldiers are being 
instrueted at the University of Pittsburgh under 
One 


unit, classified as the Division of Area and Lan- 


the Army Specialized Training Program. 


guage Study, is being schooled for duty over- 
seas but not as combatants. Its men, many of 
whom hold advanced degrees, are learning to be 
Be- 


sides German, they are studying the languages 


fluent in the speech of certain countries. 


of southeastern Europe. They are also learning 
the countries in detail, their natural resources, 
food and water supplies, rail and river com- 
munieations, structure of business organization, 
and sanitary installations. The soldiers will be 
needed after years of Axis oceupation of the 
countries. 

Several hundred enlisted men are being given 
the intensified geography and language courses. 
A smaller group of officers, ranking from eap- 
tains to colonels, are expected in September. 
The 
officers was organized at the University of Vir- 
The University of 
Pittsburgh was one of six universities selected 


original military-government school for 


ginia more than a year ago. 
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after the soundness of the plan was proved at 
Charlottesville. Other universities are Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, Chieago, and Stanford. 
Each of the six has been assigned a different 
foreign area. 

The other Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram unit is called Personnel Psychology for 
training psychology technicians. It is composed 
of nearly 150 privates and non-commissioned 
aduates, many with 


officers. All are college gr 


masters’ degrees. They were selected on the 
basis of edueation and ability. After a 24-week 
course they will go into camps throughout the 
United States to place men in Army services 
they are best qualified to fill. Eight universities 


will give this training. 


ENGLISH NON-CLASSICAL OPINION 
ON THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 


UNDER the caption, “The Utilitarian Value of 
the Classies,” The Journal of Education (Lon- 
don) for June comments editorially on a recent 
meeting of the Classical Association. Remark- 
ing that “when the professional teacher of a 
subject enlarges upon its supreme impor- 
tance there arises in minds not especially eynical 
a recollection of Demetrius the silversmith,” it 


points to the significance of a symposium par- 
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ticipated in by “men whose reputation has been 
gained mainly outside academie circles”: 

The Lord Chief Justice gave it as his opin- 
ion that a knowledge of Greek and Roman thought 
widened the horizon of the lawyer, a widening es- 
pecially necessary now that much of his activity is 
absorbed in the consideration of regulations based 
upon expediency rather than principles; he re- 
garded the classics as a sure foundation for the 
study of law, and Latin as an almost indispensable 
guide to an appreciation of the niceties of the Eng- 
lish language. 

Professor Allan Ferguson, of Queen Mary Col- 
lege, London, and Dr. A. E. Clark, dean of the 
London Hospital Medical School, were equally em- 
phatie on the value of the classics as a propaedeutie, 
and the latter deplored that general education 
shouid stop with the School Certificate, so that the 
pupil at 16 should begin to specialize for his pro- 
fessional career. Even more remarkable was the 
testimony of Professor C. E. Inglis, president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. He demanded 
an education which in its early stages should de- 
velop reason as well as memory and observation. 
As a teacher of engineering for forty years, he 
expressed his conviction that a foundation of clas- 
sical education is that on which he would choose to 
build his more practical training, and it was his 
experience that engineers and scientists of true 
dignity and personality had generally the advan- 
tage of a classical background. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CatverT N. E.uis, professor of Biblical 
studies and philosophy, Juniata College (Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.) has been elected president of the 
college to succeed his father, Charles C. Ellis, 
whose retirement next September was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, February 6. 


Raspr SAMUEL BELKIN, dean, Rabbi Isaae 
Elehanan Theological Seminary, Yeshiva Col- 
lege (New York City), has been elected presi- 
dent of the college to sueceeed the late Rabbi 
Bernard Revel, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 7, 1940. 


Horace THOMAS LAVELY, acting dean of men, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been 
appointed to the deanship, sueceeding John 
Richie Schultz, whose appointment as president 


of the college was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 22. 

ERNEST C. COLWELL, dean, Divinity School, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
to the additional post of dean of the faculties. 
In this capacity Dean Colwell ‘will co-operate 
with President Hutchins and Emery T. Filbey, 
vice-president, in the educational administration 
of the university.” 

Epwin STOEHR, head of the teaching staff, 
Starret School (Libertyville, Ill.) has “taken 
over the management of the institution.” 

Tue following appointments were among 
those announced by Charles Seymour, presi- 
dent, Yale University, June 28: William U. 
Gardner has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship and the chairmanship of the department of 
anatomy, School of Medicine, succeeding the 





i 





en 


ARR. 
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late Edgar Allen, whose death was reported in 
Albert G. 


Conrad, associate professor of electrical engi- 


ScHOOL AND Society, February 13. 


neering, has been appointed chairman of the 
department ; Cornelius B. Osgood, associate pro 
fessor of anthropology and curator of anthro- 
pology, Peabody Museum, chairman of the de- 
partment. Carroll L. V. Meeks, 
professor of the history of art, has been pro- 


assistant 


moted to the assistani deanship, School of Fine 
Arts: James W. Moore, assoeiate professor of 
law, to a professorship; Irving Rouse, to an 
assistant professorship of anthropology ; George 
E. Lewis, to an assistant professorship of verte- 
Waters, to an 
and 


brate paleontology; Levin L. 
J 8) 


assistant professorship of pathology; 
Thaddeus S$. Danowski, to an instructorship in 
medicine. 

W. H. Myers, assistant professor of mathe 
maties, San (Calif.) State 
been named acting head of the department. 


Jose College has 


VotNEY H. WELLS, associate professor of 
mathematies, Williams College (Williamstown, 


Mass.), has been promoted to a professorship. 


THE following promotions at City College 
(New York) Harry N. 
Wright, president, June 25: Gustav F. Schulz, 
chairman of the department of public speaking, 


were announced by 


from an associate professorship to a professor- 
ship; A. Gordon Melvin, assistant professor of 
education, to an associate professorship; and 
Walter L. Foster, instructor in economics, and 
Philip P. Wiener, instructor in philosophy, to 


assistant professorships. 


R. C. HiLpDNER, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, Mt. Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship, 
College of Wooster, Ohio. 


EK. A. NorDHAUS, instructor in mathematies, 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 


assistant professor of mathematics, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 


ence, East Lansing. 

THE following changes in staff have been an- 
nounced by the University of Minnesota: Erret 
Weir MeDiarmid, 
School, University of Illinois, sueceeds Frank 


assistant director, Library 
K. Walter as librarian and director of the Li- 
brary School; Julius M. Nolte, director, Center 
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for Continuation Study, sueceeds Richard R. 
Price as director, General Extension Division, 
into which the center will be ineorporated. 
Those retiring are Frederie H. Bass, professor 
and head of the department of civil engineer 
ing; Peter J. Brekhus, professor of dentistry; 
Arthur H. Ruggles, professor of entomology and 
economic zoology; Algernon H. Speer, head of 
the department of correspondence study; Muriel 
B. Carr, assistant professor of English; Samuel 
Amberg, associate professor of pediatrics, Mayo 
Foundation; Jean Tylor, elinical instructor in 
and 


preventive medicine 


Dr. 


the department of 
public health; and Price and Librarian 
Walter. 

Rosert B. Downs, director of libraries, New 
York University, has been appointed director of 
the library and of the Library School, Univer 
sity of Illinois, to succeed Carl M. White, whose 
appointment as director of libraries and dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 6. 
for the 
Today,” 


Wisconsin, 


speakers engaged 


“Problems of 


AMONG special 
public lecture course, 
being given at the University of 
June 22 to July 29, are the following: Hu Shih, 
the United 


former Italian 


Ambassador to 
Carlo 
foreign minister; C. J. Hambro, president, Nor 


former Chinese 


States; Count Storza, 
wegian Parliament; and Paul M. Fulcher, as 
sociate professor of English, and Llewellyn 
Cole, director of the student health elinie, of the 
university. 

JOSEPH S. Roucek, chairman of the depart 
ment of political science and sociology, Hofstra 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.), who conducted a 
special course on “The Problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe” at the college, June 2 to July 
2, will deliver a series of lectures on “The Prob 
the 


University 


of American Minorities” for Inter 
American Workshop, Highlands 
(Las Vegas, N. M.), July 5-16. 
KR. ¢. 
State 
major in the Special Reserve of the Army and 


lem 


LEEBRICK, president, Kent (Ohio) 


University, has been commissioned a 
has announced that he will leave the presidency 
at the end of his present term of appointment, 
July 31. 


FRANK 


Mecuau, director, department ol 


drawing, painting, and seulpture, Columbia 
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University, has been appointed by the War De- 
partment one of ten artists “to assemble pic- 
torial data of our battle fronts.” Professor 
Mechau will sketch the armed forces in action 
in the Caribbean and South Pacific areas. 


Witutis E. DUGAN, assistant professor and 
director of student personnel, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of insular and 
foreign operations, American Red Cross. He 
has been granted a leave of absence by the 
Soard of Regents. 

CHARLES J. Rone, associate professor of 
political economy and _ executive secretary, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Massachusetts 
State College (Amherst), has been ecommis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Army. He will 
serve with the Army Administration Service. 


RecENT changes in the administrative per- 
sonnel of Indian schools are the following: 
Myrthus Evans, principal, Tuba City (Ariz.) 
Boarding School, Navajo reservation, succeeds 
Paul T. Jackson as superintendent of the 
Chemawa Voeational School near Salem (Ore.) ; 
George La Vatta, a Shoshone Indian of the Fort 
Hall (Idaho) reservation, has been appointed 
superintendent, Toholah Indian Ageney (Ho- 
quiam, Wash.); L. W. Shotwell, Flathead 
Indian Ageney (Dixon, Mont.), to the super- 
intendeney, Yakima Indian Agency (Toppenish, 
Wash.); C. C. Wright, superintendent, Uintah 
and Ouray Ageney (Fort Duchesne, Utah), re- 
places Mr. Shotwell; M. A. Johnson, former 
superintendent, Yakima Indian Agency, sue- 
ceeds F. A. Asbury as northwest regional super- 
visor with headquarters at Billings ( Mont.) ; 
and Mr. Asbury goes to the Fort Peck Indian 
Ageney, Poplar, Mont. 


Tue Washington State Department of Public 
Instruction has appointed a committee to de- 
velop a course in auto mechanics which is to be 
ready for distribution to the publie schools of 
the state early in the fall. The committee is 
under the supervision of the State College of 
Washington (Pullman) and ineludes the fol- 
lowing persons: G. Allen Coe, associate profes- 
sor of education, and George H. Sayles, instrue- 
tor in auto mechanies, of the college; John E. 
Dean and James H. Ray, Spokane Trade 
School; W. J. Dunlop, Lewis and Clark High 
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School, Spokane; and C. E. Russum, supervisor 
of industrial arts, Spokane. Howard H. 
Langdon, professor of power equipment and 
lubrication, and Eri B. Parker, professor of 
mechanical design, of the college, are serving as 


consultants. 


Recent Deaths 

OrRA Erwin UNDERHILL, associate professor 
of science, Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain), died, June 10, according to word 
received from Clarence M. Pruitt, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


Appy LILLIAN MArLATT, professor emeritus 
of home economies, University of Wisconsin, 
died, June 23, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Marlatt had served as professor of home 
economics (1890-94), Utah State Agricultural 
College (Logan) ; instruetor (1894-1909), Tech- 
nical High School, Providence (R. I.); and 
professor of home economies (1909-13) and 
director of the course (1919-39), University of 
Wisconsin. 


JOSEPH SWEETMAN AMES, president emeritus, 
the Johns Hopkins University, died, June 24. 
He would have been seventy-nine years old, 
July 3. Dr. Ames had served the university as 
assistant in physies (1888-91), associate (1891- 
93), associate professor (1893-98), professor 
(1898-1926), director of the physical laboratory 
(1901-26), dean (1924-29), College of Arts 
and Sciences, provost (1926-29), and president, 
1929-35. Dr. Ames was known chiefly for his 
research in the field of aeronautics and in 1935 
was awarded the Langley Gold Medal by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Sylvanus Reed 
award by the Institute of Aeronautical Science. 


MonsiGnor CAMILLE Roy, former rector, 
Laval University (Quebec), died, June 24, at 
the age of seventy-three years. Monsignor Roy 
had served the university since 1896: as profes- 
sor of art; director, Ecole Normal Supérieure; 
and teacher of rhetoric, Canadian literature, 
and French literature, Quebec Seminary. He 
was first elected rector in 1924 and held the 
office for two terms. In 1940, he was again 
named rector and held the post until June 19, 
when he was sueceeded by Monsignor Cyrille 
Gagnon. 
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OuIvE CARTER Ross, who for thirty years had 
been a teacher of English in the Ward-Belmont 
School (Nashville, Tenn.), died, June 24, at the 
age of eighty-one years. 

Harry M. SHOWMAN, registrar, University of 
California (Los Angeles), died, June 24, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Mr. Showman joined 
the staff of the university in 1920 as a lecturer 
in mathematies and became registrar in 1938 
while continuing to conduct courses in mathe- 
maties. 

GrorGE A. GENZMER, retired chairman of the 
department of foreign languages, East Side 
High Sehool, Newark (N. J.), died, June 25, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Mr. Genzmer had 
served as professor of Latin (1892-1907), 
Wagner College (then in Rochester, N. Y.); 
on the staff of the Barringer High School, 
Newark (1908-11); and as head of the depart- 
ment at the East Side High School (1911) 
until his retirement, 1934. 

Percy VAN DyKE SHELLY, professor of En- 
vlish, University of Pennsylvania, died, June 
26. Dr. Shelly, who was sixty years old at the 
time of his death, had served the university 
since 1905; as assistant instructor, instructor, 
and assistant professor. He was named to the 
professorship in 1924. 

CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, associate professor 
emeritus of education, Harvard University, 
died, June 26, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Thomas had served as principal of the high 
school (1890-92) and superintendent of schools 
(1892-93), Bedford (Ind.); instruetor in En- 
glish (1894-97), Indiana University; professor 
of English language and literature (1898-1901), 
Centre College; head of the department of En- 
glish (1901-08), Shortridge High School, Indi- 
anapolis; Newton (Mass.) High School (1908- 
18); director of English (1918-20), high 
schools, Cleveland; editor, educational depart- 
ment (1920-24), Atlantic Monthly Press (Bos- 
ton); and lecturer in the teaching of English 
(1920-30) and associate professor of education 
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(1930-36), Graduate School of Edueation, 
Harvard University. 


Coming Events 

SUZANNE SCHULZE, director, Camp Edith 
Macy, Pleasantville (N. Y.), announces Two 
War Institutes to be held at the eamp, July 8-10 
and July 12-14. The first, which has “The Ado- 
lescent in Wartime” as its topic, will be under 
the leadership of Fritz Redl, associate professor 
of social work, Wayne University (Detroit) ; the 
second, “Community Planning in Wartime,” will 
be led by Charles E. Hendry, director of re- 
search, Boy Seouts of America. “The cost of 
attending each institute is $15.00; $25.00 for the 
entire week, including the week-end interval.” 


THE University of Chieago will be host to two 
conferences during July: the 12th annual Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of Publie 
and Private Schools, July 19-23, information 
concerning which may be obtained from William 
C. Reavis, professor of education, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago; and the third annual 
Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences 
in High Schools and Junior Colleges, July 21- 
23, programs for which may be obtained from 
Earl S. Johnson, assistant professor of the 
social sciences, the university. 

A CURRICULUM CONFERENCE will be held at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville, Tenn.), July 21-22. The diseus- 
sions will center around the theme, “The Chal- 
lenge of Wartime Education.” E. B. Norton, 
State Superintendent of Edueation, Alabama, is 
chairman of the first day’s general meeting, and 
David W. Peters, president, State Teachers 
College (Radford, Va.), of the general meeting 
on the twenty-second. 


Education in the Magazines 

THE current issue of Collier’s contains an 
article, “Your Life Tomorrow,” by David O. 
Woodbury, in which the author discusses, 
among other things, the “streamlining of post- 


war edueation.” 


Ghorter Papers... 





MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
It’s a fine thing to sing, 
Singing is the thing! 

It brightens everything when dark and dreary. 


It helps you on the road 

When you have a heavy load, 

Singing is the thing to make you cheery. 

THESE words of wisdom are from the heart of 
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that brave, bonny Seottish singer, Harry Lau- 
der. How well he knew! For after the loss of 
his son in the first World War, with his grief 
hidden from his fellow-men, he went about the 
country courageously singing in concerts to help 
others bear their heavy loads. 

Music can do and is doing many things in our 
present crisis to help our beloved America to 
bear the heavy load; for America means each 
and all of us, and we must work together to keep 
up our courage and our steadfastness not for 
just a day, perhaps even for years. In a word, 
it is the duty of all musie teachers to keep high 
our morale and to guard against anything in our 
thoughts or aetions which might eause that 
morale to crumble. Therefore, we must seek to 
keep vigorously alive those activities which con- 
tribute to high standards of living and thinking 
and feeling. 

First among such wholesome activities are 
group singing and playing. Military and naval 
authorities have long since known this and, in 
consequence, every training camp and naval sta- 
tion has its band or orchestra or both, and its 
regular “sings.” These musical activities afford 
an escape and an emotional release; engender 
cheerfulness, good comradeship, co-operation ; 
release and rest both mind and body; stimulate 
fidelity and patriotism; and deepen faith. 

What musie is doing for the soldier and the 


Who that 


has sung in a large group has not felt the 


sailor it does also for boys and girls. 
warmth of fellowship and good will created 
Which of you, in singing, has not for- 
Who 
has not felt the thrill which comes from singing 
And after 
it was all over and we had gone each to his own 
home, which of us has not felt in consequence 


there? 
gotten the “cares that infest the day”? 


with others songs of human appeal? 


greater courage and faith and peace? You have, 
and so have I. The power of musie is uplifting 
and healing, for musie is the handmaid of 
morale. Realizing this, cities all over the United 
States have organized and are organizing “Vic- 
tory Sings.” 

In thinking of the role of musie in wartime 
we must not neglect to evaluate what the publie 
schools are doing and must continue to do, 
musically, in an ever-widening scope for the 
sake of the Nation’s morale. Our boys and 
girls are there receiving a liberal musie edu- 
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cation tree of charge. In the elementary schools 
they have the enjoyable and stimulating experi- 
ence of group singing. Many of them play in 
the school orchestras. Through the music-ap- 
preciation lessons they become familiar with the 
compositions of the masters. High-school stu- 
dents have greater opportunities. They may 
play in large orchestras and bands, many of 
symphonic proportions; sing in choruses or sing 
Daily they come 


We know how 


in smaller selective groups. 
under the potent spell of musie. 
very much this means in their formative years 
and what it will mean for the morale of the 
future. Indeed, public-school musie stands in 
the first rank of those educational factors that 
promote morale. 

I would eall special attention to the plans of 
various Federal agencies with which the Music 
Educators National Conference, a department 
of the National Edueation Association, is co- 
operating. Ten of these agencies, including the 
War Department, the Treasury Department, 
and other branches, have set up school and com- 
munity projects to which the Musie Edueators 
National Conference has pledged its assistance. 
Among these projects is the “High Sehool Hour” 
radio program sponsored by the NEA and the 
Association of Education by Radio which pro- 
vides opportunity for all pupils in all high 
schools in the United States to take part each 
week in a nation-wide “sing.” Then there is the 
“T Hear America Singing” program under the 
direction of the Federal Security Agency. Pu- 
pils and parents should become members of the 
air audience when these important agencies pre- 
sent imformation relative to national wartime 
issues. 

The Musie Edueators National Conference is 
also co-operating with the Department of State 
and the Pan-American Union in their “Amer- 
ican Unity through Music” project. American 
is here used in the larger sense, meaning the 
twenty-two sister republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. The purpose of the project is to 
encourage, develop, and cement inter-American 
“understanding and solidarity and hemispheric 
unity.” By acquainting the boys and girls of 
the United States with the musie of our sister 
republics a decided step forward is taken toward 
mutual understanding. 

One of the benefits which grows out of a social 
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crisis such as war is that it forees us back to 
fundamentals, to permanent values. So, with 
transportation curtailed, friends and amuse- 
ments not so easy of access, the home is again 
being seen in its true light. Singing and play- 
ing in the family circle, in consequence, are 
steadily gaining in popularity. With the acute 
shortage of materials for making musical instru- 
ments, blessed is the family which possesses a 
piano or an organ or any other musical instru- 
ment. Fortunate indeed are those young people 
who are privileged to take instrumental or vocal 
instruction, an asset to them now and in the 
coming days of peace as well. 

Not only in the homes and in the schools 
should there be music but every club session 
should begin with the singing of our National 
Anthem and include musie¢ as an integral part 
of the program. And let us not forget the value 
of musie in our churehes. America is fighting 
to preserve spiritual values for us and our chil- 
dren. Even as the war is foreing us back to the 
true conception of home, so likewise it is awak- 
ening us to a deeper appreciation of the church, 
the bulwark of spiritual values. We need, as 
never before, the “faith of our fathers, known 
of old,” their patriotic fervor and willingness to 
sacrifice, and their assurance that right makes 
might. Musie is the power that ean stir the soul, 
arouse patriotism, restore confidence. 

The following are suggested activities for 
school use that can help in winning the war. 


1. Wartime assemblies—‘‘ Victory Assemblies’’ 


and ‘Victory Sings.’’ Use of patriotic songs and 
band and orchestra material. 

2. Music’s contribution to parent-teacher meet- 
ings, community groups and the U.S.O. Help 
through leadership and choice of music. ‘‘ Music 
is the Handmaiden of Morale.’’ 

3. Outdoor flag-raisings and parades. Stress the 
use of drum corps and bands. (Use of military 
marches. ) 

4, Stress the use of music of our country and our 
allies on programs. Use both vocal and instru- 
mental selections, 

5. Commencement-musie material. Both vocal 
and instrumental music should sound the patriotic 
note. 

6. Encourage creative song writing. Write songs 
for bond, stamp, key, and other drives. 

7. Radio programs. Encourage pupils and par- 
ents to listen to the various programs sponsored 
by our government. 

8. Our National Anthem—‘‘The Star Spangled 
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Banner.’’ 


Follow the government bulletin regard 
ing its singing, use, and key. 
Ernest G. HESSER 
DIRECTOR OF MuSIC EDUCATION, 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EQUALIZING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
FOR NEGROES IN TENNESSEE 

THE State of Tennessee is making definite 
progress in its effort to provide equitable edu 
cational facilities for its Negro citizens. Even 
before the celebrated United States Supreme 
Court Decision of 1937 in the Gaines Case, the 
State Board of Education and the General As 
sembly had gone on record by establishing a 
state salary schedule for teachers based upon 
professional preparation, experience, and edu- 
cational position, without regard to race. State 
regulations pertaining to textbooks, course of 
study, length of school term, and teacher certifi- 
cation are the same for both racial groups. 

For the past five years there has been going 
forward a definite program of upgrading Negro 
secondary and elementary schools throughout 
the state under the leadership of the city and 
county superintendents, the State Department 
of Edueation, and the twenty-five or more 
Jeanes supervisors, and through the local initi- 
ative of outstanding leaders of both racial 
groups. For 1943—44, it is anticipated that ad- 
ditional Jeanes supervisors will be employed in 
counties with substantial Negro populations. 

At the present time, plans are going forward 
for the improvement of the program of secon 
dary education for war and for postwar needs. 
The Commissioner of Education has appointed 
four committees to study postwar needs of see- 
ondary-school students and teacher-edueation, 
one of which is specifically charged with the 
problems of Negro secondary-school students 
and teachers. Special study groups are spon 
sored throughout the state in connection with 
regional professional teachers’ meetings, county 
teachers’ meetings, sectional teachers’ meetings, 
and the Tennessee Negro Edueation Association. 

In answer to petitions by Negro students to 
secure graduate and professional education, the 
1937 General Assembly enacted a scholarship 
law whereby qualified Tennessee Negroes were 
eligible to receive the difference between the 
eost of attending the University of Tennessee 
and the cost of attending the nearest university 


that admits Negroes and gives courses equal to 
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those in the University of Tennessee. However, 
as a result of the United States Supreme Court 
Decision in the Gaines Case, the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee in 1941 enacted a law which 
authorized and directed the State Board of Edu- 
cation to make provision for edueational facili- 
ties for Negroes within the state equivalent to 
those provided for whites at the University of 
Tennessee. The act provides “That the cost of 
providing such facilities shall be paid out of the 
appropriations made to the State Board of Edu- 
cation or from any other available funds.” 

As a result of this act, the Agricultural and 
Industrial State College at Nashville has been 
reorganized to conform to the pattern of the 
University of Tennessee, with administrative 
and instructional officers of the University of 
Tennessee serving as consultants and in an ad- 
As of March 15, 1943, the 
college has been organized into the seven divi- 


visory capacity. 


sions, corresponding to the seven colleges of the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville; namely, 
the Graduate Division; the Division of Agricul- 
ture; the Division of Business Administration 
and Edueation; the Division of Edueation; the 
Division of Engineering; the Division of Home 
Eeonomies; and the Division of Liberal Arts. 
A program of up-grading has been put into 
effect so that each of the divisions may have 
adequate personnel and facilities for doing work 
comparable to that being offered at the Univer- 
sity. 

The salary seale of the Southern Association, 
which is in use at the University, is to be applied 
to the instructional staff of the Agricultural and 
Industrial State College. The reorganization is 
going forward as rapidly as possible in view of 
the fact that the acts of the General Assembly 
of 1941 and the decision handed down by the 
Tennessee Supreme Court in November, 1942, 
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make it mandatory upon the State Board of 
Education and the Commissioner of Edueation 
to provide graduate and professional training 
and instruction for Negro students equivalent 
to that offered at the University of Tennessee. 

In order to provide professional education in 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing, the State 
Board of Edueation has entered into an agree- 
ment whereby students classified as residents 
and citizens of Tennessee will be granted facili- 
ties for the study of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing at Meharry Medical College equivalent 
to that offered to the students at the University 
of Tennessee. Under this agreement, residents 
of Tennessee, who meet the proper qualifica- 
tions, will be charged the same tuition as is 
charged to students in these professional fields 
at the University of Tennessee. 

For the immediate future only two years will 
be offered in the Division of Engineering at 
A. and I. State College. Scholarships will be 
available to students who desire to complete the 
last two years of the engineering course. Like- 
wise, in the field of law, scholarship funds will 
be available until a sufficient demand warrants 
the establishment of a professional institution. 
In the meantime, a law library is being pur- 
chased and a pattern for a law school is being 
outlined. 

Thus Tennessee is making a serious and 
genuine attempt to provide equal educational 
opportunities to all its citizens, regardless of 
color. The program has for its goal comparable 
educational facilities for both racial groups 
from the elementary-schooi level through the 
university level of instruction. 

GeorGE W. Gorg, JR. 

DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL STATE 
COLLEGE, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Societies and Meetings... 





ENGINEER-EDUCATORS HOLD THEIR 
50TH ANNUAL MEETING 
Discussion of war programs in engineering 
colleges dominated the 1943 meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
eation, held June 18-20, in Chieago, placing in 
a subordinate position the celebration of the 





50th anniversary of the founding of the society. 
There were in attendance over 500 representa- 
tives of 110 institutions out of 150 in the mem- 
The three-day 
meeting included three general sessions and 
more than a seore of divisional conferences. 

At the dinner session President Henry T. 


bership of the organization. 


NRE. 
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Heald read congratulatory letters from officers 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Ameriean Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
These messages from professional organizations 
stressed the importance of the contributions 
made during the past 50 years by this organiza- 
tion of teachers, administrators, and others eon- 
cerned with engineering education, citing im- 
provements made in curricula and instructional 
methods and “eo-operation with the Engineering 
Council for Professional Development in main- 


An “even more bril- 
’ 


taining high standards.” 
liant reeord in the years to come” was predicted 
upon the basis of the society’s present alertness 
and membership range, both institutional and 
individual. 

Commemorating the golden anniversary, pa- 
pers on engineering education past, present, and 
future were read respectively by Dean H. P. 
Hammond, the Pennsylvania State College, 
Dean A. A. Potter, Purdue University, and 
President Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Of keen interest to those in attendance were 
the latest reports from Washington. Colonel 
Herman Beukema spoke on the “Current Status 
of the Army Specialized Training Program” as 
did Lieutenant Colonel B. R. Van Leer. The 
animated discussion on problems which colleges 
and engineering schools face in the AST pro- 
gram was led by Dean P. H. Daggett, Rutgers 
University. What the Armed Forees Institute is 
doing to provide correspondence and direct in- 
struction for men and women in the forces now 
and after the war was outlined by Lieutenant 
Colonel Francis T, Spaulding. 

Representing the Navy Department, Dean 
Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to the See- 
retary of the Navy, spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Navy College Training Program.” 
Diseussion of this program was led by President 
W. E. Wickenden, of Case School of Applied 
Science. 

Director W. W. Charters, Bureau of Training, 
WMC, told of the relations between the com- 
mission and the engineering colleges. Engineer- 
ing training for women in war industries was 
deseribed by C. W. Cole, of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. Edueational and research prob- 
lems relating to war and postwar conditions 
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were considered at the numerous divisional eon- 
ferences. 

The Lamme Medal of the society for achieve- 
ment in engineering edueation was awarded to 
Professor Thomas E. French, the Ohio State 
University. 

Officers for 1943-44 were elected as follows: 
president, President Robert E. Doherty, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; vice-presidents, 
President Alan R. Cullimore, Newark College 
of Engineering, and Professor Herbert J. Gilkie, 
[owa State College. Professor F. L. Bishop was 
appointed seeretary and J. S. Thompson, of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, was appointed 
treasurer of the society. The council voted to 
hold the 1944 meeting in Cineinnati. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


AN INTER-SOCIETY CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

On May 29-31, twenty-six delegates from 

nine national psychological organizations held 

an Inter-society Constitutional Convention in 

New York City. 


the American Psychological Association, Amer- 


Participating societies were 


ican Association for Applied Psychology, So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, Society of Experimental Psychologists, 
Psychometrie Society, National Institute of 
Psychology, National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists, Department of Psychology of the 
American Teachers Association, and Section I 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The convention was called by the Emergeney 
Committee in Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council and was opened by Robert M. 
Yerkes, professor of psychobiology, Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman of the subcommittee on sur- 
vey and planning, at whose suggestion the 
meeting was arranged. Officers elected by the 
convention were Edwin G. Boring, professor 
of psychology, Harvard University, chairman; 
Alice I. Bryan, secretary; Ernest R. Hilgard, 
professor of psychology and edueation, Stan- 
ford University, vice-chairman; Edna Heid 
breder, professor of psychology, Wellesley Col 
lege, vice-secretary. 

The purpose of the meeting was to consider 
proposals for a closer and more organic tie 
among the existing national psychological so- 
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cieties in furtherance of their scientifie and 
professional aims during the war effort and in 
the promotion of postwar national welfare. <A 
continuing committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Hilgard was appointed to carry forward 


the work of framing proposals for unification 


Rebhorte . .-. 


to be submitted to the members of the con 


stituent societies. Auice I. Bryan 
ALIcE I. AN, 


Secretary 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





WARTIME PEDAGOGY IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


THE Fascists thought that by a lightning vie- 
torious mareh into our country they could en- 
slave it, destroy our culture and our numerous 
schools, and dispatch our people to slave labor 
in Germany. They made Minsk University the 
headquarters of their Gestapo, they destroyed 
valuable libraries and seientifie institutions in 
Kiev and Kharkov. By their frequent raids on 
Moseow in 1941 the Fascists hoped to eause a 
panie amongst the people and thus disorganize 
our life and work. Such dreams, however, did 
not come true. Our factories and mills began to 
work even more intensely than before the war, 
transferring their whole attention to work for 
the defense of the country. 

In the sphere of pedagogy we have earried out 
tremendous tasks during the past eighteen 
months of war. A number of theses on peda- 
gogical subjeets have been read by eandidates 
for degrees in the Moseow pedagogieal insti- 
tutes. The departments of pedagogy in the 
many pedagogical institutes of the USSR, in- 
eluding those evacuated from the German-oceu- 
pied districts, have been earrying on consider- 
able research work. 

The wartime work of the Soviet school is being 
The Sehool Research Institute of the 
RSFSR, for example, has drawn many teachers 


studied. 


from Leningrad, Gorky, Molotov, Kirov, and 
other distriets into its work, has organized ex- 
peditions of its own workers into the various 
distriets, and has gathered a large amount of 
material. The result of this work is that the 
institute has been able to publish a collection of 
papers, about twenty in all, on “The Soviet 
School in the Great Patriotie War.” The Mos- 
eow City Pedagogical Institute has organized 
a commission to study the work of the Moscow 


schools in wartime. 


On questions of an educational nature, Soviet 
pedagogues have naturally paid particular at- 
tention to the ineuleation of such qualities as 
discipline, sense of duty, courage, and patriot- 
ism. The thesis presented by G. Fortunatov, a 
Fellow of the Moseow City Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, was on “The Teaching of Fearlessness.” 
Professor I. Kairov, of the Lenin Pedagogieal 
Institute in Moscow is working on the problem 
Professor E. 


Medynsky of the same institute is collecting and 


of the teaching of courage. 


editing statements made by leading edueationists 
of the past on love of country and the teaching 
of courage. 

The Soviet government has established many 
children’s homes and colonies for those evacu- 
ated from the distriets at present occupied by 
the Germans. A number of similar homes have 
already been opened for children whose fathers 
have given their lives for their country, and 
others are projected. Naturally, the question of 
training and edueating the children in these 
establishments is one of the most important 
pedagogical problems of the present day. The 
All-Union High School Committee has proposed 
that the departments of pedagogy in many So- 
viet institutes work on this problem. The work 
done in this direction by Professors Rives and 
Svadkovsky and Docent Kufayev is worthy of 
special mention. 

Historical researeh into pedagogical questions 
is being continued. The work consists mainly of 
studying the writings of the leading Russian 
pedagogues (Ushinsky, Tolstoy, Makarenko, and 
others), and the history of the Soviet and the 
pre-revolutionary schools of our country. In- 
vestigators are particularly interested in the 
educational activities of Peter the Great, who 
laid the foundation of the civilian schools in 
Russia and who strove to train as many Russian 
specialists as possible in various branches of 


activity. 
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The history of the Soviet schools during the 
past twenty-five years is being investigated by 
the School Research Institute (Professor Stru- 
minsky), the Lenin Pedagogical Institute in 
Moscow 
other professors working independently (Mar- 
kov, Klabunovsky, and others). In 1942 a num- 
ber of articles were published in our leading 


(Professor Medynsky), and several 


pedagogical journal, Soviet Pedagogy, on the 
history of the Soviet schools and the develop- 
ment of the science of pedagogy in the USSR. 
In November, 1942, a number of papers on 
“Pedagogy in the USSR during Twenty-five 
Years of the Oetober Revolution” were read at 
scientifie conferences held in various pedagogical 
institutes. 

The effort to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing in higher educational establishments has led 
to considerable research work on the question of 
teaching methods in eolleges and institutes. <A 
scientific conference on this question was held in 
Moscow in 1942 at which papers were read by 
Professor Zhurakovsky on “Lecture Methods,” 
by Professor Tereshkovich on “Class and Prae- 
tical Work in Higher Edueational Establish 
ments,” and by Professor Medynsky on “Stu- 


’ There has been an 


dents’ Independent Studies.’ 
increase in the work being done to provide text- 
books on various pedagogical subjects for the 
use of our pedagogical institutes. A group of 
seientifie workers under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Kairov is preparing a second edition of 
Professor Med- 
ynsky is now completing the second volume of 
his “History of Pedagogy of the Peoples of the 
USSR” in which pedagogical thought, not only 


the “Manual of Pedagogy.” 


of Russian, but of other peoples of our Union is 
illustrated (Ukranian, Belorussian, Georgian, 
Armenian, Tatar, ete.). 


workers under the direction of Professor E. 


A group of scientific 


Flerina have compiled a manual on “Edueation 
of Children of Pre-School Age,” whieh is in- 
tended for students of pedagogical institutes. 
In the various republics which make up the 
Soviet Union the work of studying the history 
of pedagogy in the given republie is being con- 
tinued (in Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and 
Uzbekistan). Docent Gorokhov of the Tatar 
Republic is writing a “History of Edueation and 
Thought Tatars.” 
Docent A. Zharkov, who spent three years in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, collected a wealth 


Edueational amongst the 
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of interesting material which he presented in 
1942 in the form of a degree thesis entitled “The 
History of the School and Edueation in Mon- 
golia.” This paper is typical of the attention 
paid by Soviet pedagogues to the eultures of 
Soviet and other friendly peoples. 

In the spring of 1942, at the time when the 
All-Slav Anti-Faseist Meeting was being held, 
the 350th anniversary of the birth of the great 
Slav pedagogue, Yan Amos Komensky, was cele 
brated. Soviet pedagogues marked the anni 
versary With meetings of the senates and depart 
ments of pedagogy in the pedagogical institutes 
and by a number of articles on Komensky, pub 
lished in Soviet Pedagogy, The Elementary 
School, and other journals, in which Komensky’s 
pedagogy was dealt with as a “Slavie eontribu- 
tion to world eulture.” 

Soviet pedagogy is devoting all efforts to the 
rapid victory over Fascism and the further prog 
ress of the schools and cultures of the peoples 
of the USSR. 

KUGENE MEDYNSKY 

LENIN PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Moscow, USSR 
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BossArD, JAMES H. S., and ELreanor S, BO.t. 
Family Situations—An Introduction to the Study 
of Child Behavior. Pp. ix+265. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1943. $3.00. 

Part I—The Situational Approach—considers “The 
Development of the Situational Approach,” “The 
Meaning and Implications of the Situational Ap 
proach,” “Family Situations: Their Meaning and 
Analysis,” “Classification in the Growth of Knowl 
edge,” and “The Classification of Family Situations.” 
Part IIl—Studies of Family Situations—A Summary 
—includes ‘“‘Intra-Family Relationships,” ‘Family 
Patterns,” “External Factors.” Part I1]—Division 
of Labor—ineludes “Sociology and the Situational 
Approach to Behavior.” 

a 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and JESSE FEIRING WIL- 

LIAMS. Training for Living (Health of Our 
Nation, Book 8). Pp. iv +347, Illustrated. 
American Book Company. 19438. $1.04. 
The contents of this book cover seven units: The 
Training of a Person; Conditioning for Life; Risk 
and Safety; The Health of the Public; Professional 
Health Service Yesterday and Today ; Social Welfare 
and Enjoyment ; Mental Hygiene 


Education in Wartime and After. Pp. x +465. D. 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $3.00. 
This book, written by faculty members of the School 
of Education, Stanford University, considers the im 
pact of World War II on American education and 
points out ways in which our schools can contribute 
to the war effort and to postwar reconstruction. 
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HILL, HELEN. The Kitchen in War Production 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 82). Pp. 32. 
Illustrated. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y. 1943. 
10¢. r 


KOENIG, THE REVEREND Harry C., S.T.D. (editor 
for Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace 
Principles for Peace. Pp. xxv + 894. 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. $7.50. 
A collection of Papal pronouncements from Lea 
XIII to Pius XII on the establishment of a just and 
Christian peace founded upon the dignity of man 
and the moral law. The Most Reverend Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, states in the Preface 
that the Pope’s Peace Plan supports the peace aims 
of the United States, and that, while defending the 
“independence” of a state, it does not enter the do- 
main of politics, but pleads for the brotherhood of 
man and the sovereignty of God. 


fe 
Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Jnce., 
1942, Pp. 36. Published by the foundation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 1943. 


Points). 
National 


- 

STRANG, RutTH, and LATHAM HatTcHER. Child De- 
velopment and Guidance in Rural Schools. Pp. 
xv+218. Harper. 1943. $2.50. 

The story of vocational-guidance practices for rural 


GILES 





Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 

Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


622 Fifth Avenue New York 
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communities in the larger setting of the whole prob- 
lem of child-development work. 
s 
The Expression of Personality 
—Experimental Depth Psychology. Pp. xiv + 
334. Illustrated. Harper. 1943. $3.50. 
A report of experiments in personality conducted 
since 1925. These experiments were designed to 
answer the question whether the inner personality 
is reflected in external behavior and, as a final aim, 
“to explore the ‘vocabulary’ of man’s personality, 
the grammar-like laws of its organization, and to 
determine the private language of the self with 
which the individual transforms the common lan- 
guage of personality.”” To be reviewed in a later 
number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
e 
Woopy, CLirrorD (editor). ‘‘The Discipline of 
Practical Judgment in a Democratic Society’ ’— 
Yearbook, No. XXVIII (Studies in Education), 
The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, 1942. Pp. viii+268. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943. 
o 
THE following revision in prices has been submitted 
by The Macmillan Company: Cross-Lehr. Litera- 
ture, Book I, $1.88; Cross-Dakin-Hanlon. Litera- 
ture, Book II, $1.88; Cross-Meyer-Reppert. Lit- 
erature, Book III, $1.96. The books were de- 
scribed in this column, June 12. 


RADIA IAAI ADIL III III 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
THE LIFE OF THE NATION 


By BeEatricE SAWYER ROSSELL 


is frankly a book which interprets 
librarianship to promising young men 
and women who can make a contribu- 
tion to the profession. 


Addressed to people of college age—and high 
school seniors—it pictures the challenge of library 
service in a way that will attract young people 
eager for public service—the kind of public service 
that the library world needs today. 


The need for recruiting the right kind of people 
has been a major concern of the library profession. 
This book is an important contribution toward 
satisfying that need. It provides young people 
with a well-rounded statement of what library ser- 
vice is and what it means in a democratic country. 
In the chapter ‘‘The Outlook for the Future,’’ 
the author has attempted ‘‘to relate social condi- 
tions and library service in the United States to- 
day,’’ and has indicated ‘‘some of the challenges 
offered your ingenuity and abilities, if you decide 
to become a librarian.’’ 

Illustrated with photographs. 


July 9, 1943 105p. Probable price $1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, IIl. 


WOLFF, WERNER. 
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